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and garlands on his doors, he did so in order to keep the
witches from the ewes ; and that in fumigating his flocks
with sulphur and driving them over a fire of straw he
sought to interpose a fiery barrier between them and the
powers of evil, whether these were conceived as witches or
mischievous spirits.

But St. George is more than a patron of cattle.    The Green
mummer who dresses up in green boughs on the saint's day Geor^ *
and goes by the name of Green George 1 clearly personifies fication of

the saint himself, and such a disguise is appropriate only to j
a spirit of trees or of vegetation in general. As if to vegetation
make this quite clear, the Slavs of Carinthia carry a tree m senemL
decked with flowers in the procession in which Green
George figures ; and the ceremonies in which the leaf-clad
masker takes a part plainly indicate that he is thought to
stand in intimate connexion with rain as well as with
cattle. This counterpart of our Jack in the Green is known
in some parts of Russia, and the Slovenes call him Green
George. Dressed in leaves and flowers, he appears in public
on St. George's Day carrying a lighted torch in one hand
and a pie in the other. Thus arrayed he goes out to the
cornfields, followed by girls, who sing appropriate songs.
A circle of brushwood is then lighted, and the pie is set
in the middle of it. All who share in the ceremony
sit down around the fire, and the pie is divided among
them. The observance has perhaps a bearing on the cattle
as well as on the cornfields, for in some parts of Russia
when the herds go out to graze for the first time in spring a
pie baked in the form of a sheep is cut up by the chief
herdsman, and the bits are kept as a cure for the ills to
which sheep are subject.2

At Schwaz, an old Tyrolese town in the lower valley "Ringing
of the  Inn, young lads   assemble   on   St.   George's   Day, out ^
which is here the twenty-fourth of April, and having pro- on St.
vided themselves with bells, both large and small, they go
in  procession   ringing them to the various farms of  the
neighbourhood, where they are welcomed and given milk to
drink.    These processions, which take place in other parts

1 See above, pp. 75 Jf.
2 W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales, p. 345.